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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE MENAGERIE, 
«*«Oh, mamma,” said Susan, as she caine run- 


ning into the parlor, ‘‘ you can’t think what a fun- |: 


ny house there is at the head of the street. It is 
on wheels, and there are some horses to draw it, 
and on the outside there are pictures of elephants 
and lions, and all sorts of animals, What can it 
be for, mamma?” 

‘© Why,” said her brother, who was sitting in 
the room, ‘don’t you know what it’s for? It is 
full of bears, and lions, and tigers, and such things.” 

‘« Will they bite?” asked Susan. ‘‘ Are they 
real, live animals?” 

‘Bite! yes, indeed, they’d eat you up in a 
minute, if you should go nigh them; just as the 
wolf ate little Red Riding Hood.” 

‘© Oh!” said Susan, drawing close to her moth- 
er’s side, ‘* I guess I'll keep far endugh away from 
the ugly things.” 

** Well,” continued John, who’ highly enjoyed 
his little sister’s terror, ‘‘ there are some rattle 
snakes among the rest, that could kill you ina 
minute.” 

‘* How could they?” said Susan. 

*©Oh! easy enough, Just give you a little bite, 
so,’ said Johu, taking one of Susan’s fingers he- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘and you would swell right up 
and die ” 

Susan was g\jng on to ask more questions, but 
her mother who had just then finished a letter she 
had been writing, gave it to John, bidding him to 
take it to the office. Susan was a timid little girl, 
and John loved dearly to tease her by such stories 
as these. For though he was generally a kind 
brother, he was constantly full of plans for fright- 
ening Susan. His mother had often reproved and 
punished him for this fault. 

«*« Why, mother,” he would say, ‘‘ it’s such good 
fun to see how she will stand and listen to every 
word I say, with her face just as sober as can be, 
when any little goose might know I was not in 
earnest.”’ 

But this fun often ended in tears, for John was 
always sorry when he found that he had carried 
his jokes too far. 

When he returned from the office, he found that 
his mother had gone out. Susan was entirely 
alone. 

‘« Well, Susy,” cried he, ‘‘ have any of the 
lions been here since I went away?” 




















** Why no,”’ said Susan, ‘‘ they can’t geét out of 
their house, can they?” 

*©Oh, I don’t know, sometimes they do. At 
any rate, the rattle snakes can get through such 
little bits of holes, that I shouldn’t wonder if one of 
them should take it into his head to make us a 
visit. He’d come rattle, rattle along; crawl in 
through some little hole and take a bite out of one 
of your fat cheeks.” 

‘¢ Oh!” cried Susan, putting both hands to her 
cheeks as if she felt the snake already there. 

Just then the bell rang for tea. Their mother 
had not returned; but the new Irish girl tried to 
make their supper as nice as usual. Susan how- 
ever said she was not hungry, and would not even 
taste the good little cakes, which Bridget said had 
been made just to please her. 

When the clock struck eight, Susan knew she 
must go to bed, but the fear that the snake might 
come up into her chamber while she was there all 
alone, made her reselve not to go till her mother’s 
return, So when Bridget came to help her un- 
dress, she said, ‘I am not going to bed till 
mamma comes.” 

‘* Dear!” said the girl, ‘‘ your mamma won’t be 
home these two hours, and she left word for you to 
go at eight.” 

Susan knew. this perfectly well. Still, she trem- 
bled at the thought of her dark and lonely room. 
‘*T will go to bed,” said she, at last, ‘‘if you 
will stay with me till I get to sleep.” 

‘*No, I couldn’t stay with you if I dared,” re- 
plied Bridget, ‘‘ for I’ve got work to do in the 
kitchen. Besides, your mamma doesn’t allow you 
to have any body with you.” 

‘¢ Then if you won’t stay with me, I won’t go to 
bed at all. I’m afraid to go, and you can’t make 
me, if you try ever so hard.” 

** Afraid! oh my! a great girl seven years old 
afraid to go to bed,” said Bridget, laughing. 
‘* But if you won't go any other way, I shall just 
carry you,” and in spite of the little girl’s screams, 
Bridget caught Susan in her arms, and carried her 
up stairs. 

As John sat alone in the parlor he heard the 
noise, and at last went to see what was the matter. 
He found that Susan was in bed with all her 
clothes on. She was screaming as if in an agony 
of fear; and as John approached, she clasped her 
arms around his neck so tightly, that she almost 
strangled him. 

‘*Why, what is the matter, Susan,” cried 
John, ‘‘ and why are you not. undressed?” 

All that he could make out between the little 
girl’s sobs, was something about the snake, and 
he now found what trouble he had caused by his 
foolish stories. He tried to comfort Susan as well 
as he could; but she had been so completely 
frightened that he could hardly persuade her that 
he was ‘‘ only in fun,” ‘* only wanted to tease her a 
little.” 

‘© Well John,” said Susan,+‘‘ I should’nt think 
you’d want totease me. I’m sure I wouldn’t tease 
you any, for I love you, Johnny, and if that snake 
should come and was going to bite you, I would run 
right up to him and tell him to bite me instead.” 

John knew that Susan was perfectly sincere in 
this, and his tears fell upon her cheek as he stoop- 
ed to kiss her. ‘‘ You had better get up and un- 
dress,” said he, ‘‘ for mamma won’t like it if you 
sleep in your new gown.” ; 

** Well, I'll get up,” said Susan—‘‘ ] was very 
naughty, and would not let Bridget unfasten my 
clothes, so she put me right into bed with them 





on; but oh, John, I was so frightened, I couldn’t 
be good,” ; 





‘*Shalf you tell mamma about it tomorrow?” 
asked John. 

“If I do, I am afraid she will punish you, 
John, but I don’t want you to be whipped just for 
that. You know papa said that the next time you 
teased me so, you should be whipped.” 

‘* No, he said punished, not whipped.” 

** Well, I shan’t tell of you, John, for I don’t 
think you meant to tease me so.” . 

And with this sweet, forgiving spirit, Susan fell 
asleep. John had been sitting on the bed by her 
side, and she had gone to sleep with her head on 
his arm. When -he tried to take it away, she 
would start and cry asif frightened. John did not 
know what to do. His arm ached sadly, and he 
did not want his mother to come and find him 
there, because she would then have to know the 
reason for it. His conscience whispered that he 
ought to confess his fault and receive a suitable 
punishment. But he knew that should he confess 
it, there would be an end to the hopes he had 
formed of going to see the wouderfu! animals of 
whom he had heard so much. 

‘I might wait till Thursday before I say any 
thing about it,” thought he. ‘* Then I could go 
to see the lion Wednesday afternoon, and after 
that I should’nt mind any punishment papa could 
invent. Besides, I have not been so very naughty: 
after all. There was mamma sitting in the room 
all the time, why couldn’t she have made me stop, 
if | was doing anything wrong. Perbaps though,,. 
she didn’t hear me, for she was busy writing: 
Oh dear! if ever I tease Susan again, I guess 
she’ll know it!” John’s reflections were certain- 
ly painful ones. But the longer he thought on the 
subject, tne more convinced he was that he ought 
to confess the whole to his parents, And having 
at last settled the point, his mind felt relieved of a 
great weight, and he was glad that he did not 
yield to the temptation to commit a new sin. Su- 
san at last seemed to sleep more quietly, and he 
very gently drew his arm from under her. He 
returned to the parlor; the evening paper lay upon 
the table, and he took it up to amuse him till his 
mother’s return. The very first sentence that met 
his eye, was the advertisement of the owners of 
the animals, who had innocently enough helped 
him into his present difficulties. While ie was 
reading it, his parents returned, and his father 
came to the table to see what had interested him 
so much. 

** Well, John,” said he, ‘‘ you have been avery 
good boy, lately, and as a reward I mean to take 
you tomorrow afternoon to see the famous lion, and 
some other curious animals of which you have 
read so much. But why look so sad? [ thought 
you would be delighted to go?” 

‘* And so I should, papa, if I had been the good 
boy you think me, but I do not deserve any thing 
but punishment,” and John told the whole stery of 
his fault while his parents listened silently and sad= 
ly to his account. 

When he had finished, his father told him that 
he could not now take him with him as he had ex- 
pected to do, but that he felt sure this would be 
the last time he would be punished for this fault, 
since he was so ready to own his folly, and to try 
toamend. And though John did not see any of 
the wonderful animals, he was never sorry that he 
had confessed his guilt, for the increased affection 
with which he was treated by his parents, was the 
sweetest reward he could have had for his hones- 
ty. And as his father predicted, this was the last 
time he was punished for teazing his dear little 
sister. 
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From the Sunday School Visiter. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
[Concluded from our last.} 


Clara’s next grievance, was a neglect on the 
part of many of the ladies in visiting their scholars. 
I believe there is no mode of gaining the constant 
attendance of children, more certain, than by a 
regular system of visiting. You must teach them 
to love you, not only as their instructor, but as 
their friend. You must make them feel that you 
have an interest in their temporal as well as spirit- 
ual concerns, and that you think of their well-being |. 
in this world, as well as in the next. You should 
know them in their weekly labors, at their own 
firesides, in.their usual dress, (for with the Sun- 
day apparel is often assumed a manner peculiar to 
the day,) in their character as children and as sis- 
ters. You must not rest contented with their good 
conduct on the Lord’s day, you must see that your 
instructions influence them through the week, that 
they are not only ‘‘hearers, but doers of the word.” 
And how much goud too, may be done by inter- 
esting the parents, by knowing them personally, 
and by persuading them to act in concert with the 
teacher. You make them feel that there is a 
reality in what you have undertaken, that their 
children are not sent to the Sunday School merely 
to get them out of the way at home; but that they 
may be instructed in righteousness, and led into 
that straight and narrow road, which leadeth unto 
life eternal. While not unfrequently, the hearts 
of those very parents, ‘‘dead in trespasses and 
sins,” are awakened by a faithful teacher, to look 
upon the sceptre of mercy held out to them, and 
are pointed to the Cross, by those who have felt 
themselves its worth and efficacy. 

‘* Miss Watson, you report three of your schol- 
ars absent during the last month; have they left 
the school?” said Clara, addressing a teacher one 
morning, who was just seating herself with her 
class. 

** Weil, really, I don’t know,” was the answer. 

** Have you called upon them?” 

** No, I have not; Jane,” turning to one of her 
pupils, ‘‘have you seen Marian, or Eliza, or 
Sarah?” 

**I seen "Liza last weck, ma’am,”’ replied the 
child, ‘‘ and she said her mother was sick.” 

** Oh! I suppose that is the reason she has not 
been,”’ said Miss Watson, in a satisfied tone. 

** Will you oblige me by calling on them?” 
said Clara, ‘‘ perhaps they are themselves unwell.” 

** Yes, [’ll try and go this week, if nothing hap- 
pens,” was Miss Watson’s reply, and the super- 
intendent was obliged to rest contented with the 
answer, for the present at least. 

Another class, which had once contained eight 
promising little girls, had dwindled away, by the 
neglect of their teacher in looking after them, to 
two; and a third, instructed a solitary scholar, 
who had at one time the care of six. 

There are perhaps in our city, and elsewhere, 
Sunday Schools in which the evils | am attempting 
to delineate, do not exist. If so, happy are they. 
If in such a society, all do their duty, all are 
punctual, all attentive, all labor on in Gospel faith 
and patience, I can but repeat, happy are they. 
Such a state of things, however, though most to be 
desired, it has never been my good fortune to be- 
hold, and my sketch is written with the hope, that 


-by exposivg, I may be enabled to correct a few of| dear friend, you lose a great deal of valuable time 


the errors which I know exist in some of our 
schools. In all the cases which I cite, I draw 
from the deep fountains of memory and experience 
atone; and, if ‘‘as in water, face answereth to 
face,’’ any Sunday School teachers may here see 
themselves pictured, and I by my little history shall 
induce one only to look into her own heart, and to 
scan with a jealous eye her own conduct, I shall 
not have written altogether in vain. 

Dr. H , had for many years made it. his 
duty to examine every class at the end of three 





proficiency, and promote the children, according 
to their progress, into higher classes, and lessons 
more advanced. Clara rejoiced as the time drew 
near, as she knew it would enable her to remove 
many of the girls from the guardianship of indiffer- 
ent teachers, and place them with more efficient 
ones; already had she planned the filling up of 
several forms, in the charge of those on whom she 
most relied; and when the examination began, her 
hopes*brightened. But when it was over, and Dr. 
H had given her a list of scholars to be pro- 
moted, a new difficulty arose. 
It is well known by many of my readers, what 
a strong bond of union is formed between teacher 
and children, in a Sunday School; and now, to 
Clara’s great dismay, in many instances it was 
found impossible to separate them. Children 
would not leave their teachers, nor would teachers 
part with their children; and though Dr. H 
had requested that it might be done, she could 
not, either by entreaties on the one hand, or ar- 
guments ou the other, effect what he desired. ‘‘I 
can’t leave my teacher, I love her better than any 
body else, and I don’t want to be promoted,” was 
the cry of many of the little ones; while, instead 
of urging them to do their best, and comply with 
the wishes of their minister, a teacher was too 
often heard to reply ,— 
**Indeed, Miss Maitland, you must not take 
away my children; they have been with me so 
long, I can’t teach any other, and I shall leave the 
school if you do.” 
In vain Clara urged, entreated, and even com- 
manded the children to obey. Countenanced in 
their rebellion by their teachers, they only cried 
and made a disturbance; Dr. H was Called 
in, and in a measure succeeded in quelling the 
mutiny. But the result of the examination to 
which Clara had looked forward as a means of 
reformation in the school, was the resignation of 
two of the ladies, and thie consequent loss of sev- 
eral scholars. How sincerely did she regret, 
while thus anxious and perplexed, that she had 
ever been persuaded to undertake the office of a 
superintendent! 
But from these vexations, how joyfully did she 
turn, to the considerate and consistent portion of 
her fellow-laborers; those who were ready to 
strengthen her hands, and assist her with their ad- 
vice and co-operation, rather than to throw obsta- 
cles in her way! How refreshing to her spirit 
was such intercourse! how delightful to her heart, 
their words of sympathy and kindness! Matilda 
Graves, ever mild and serious in her duty, and dis- 
creet in counsel, was her best friend, and on her 
she could always rely in doubt or difficulty; but 
there were others, also, who knew and loved her, 
and who encouraged her to proceed, with their 
constant assurances of success. How grateful, 
too, was she to those who received the advice she 
felt bound to give them, with Christian kindness! 
The lively, though warm-hearted Catharine EI- 
mour, was among thisnumber. Let us listen to a 
short conversation, which will also point out an- 
other evil tat gave Clara some uneasiness. 
** My dear Miss Elmour, let me tell you of a 
fault, will you? It is perhaps a little one, but it 
often troubles me.” 
** And pray, what can you find that is wrong, 
in such a perfect creature as | am?” was Catharine’s 
reply, while a smile played on her lip. 
** You are rather too fond of talking,—I mean 
in school. Excuse me will you? but indeed, my 











by chatting with Miss Stephens during school. It 
is true, I do not know what you are talking about, 
and your conversation may be very proper and 
edifying, but it is setting a bad example to the 
children, and the other teachers.” 

‘* Certainly, I am sure it is wrong, though it 
did not occur to me before that it was so. Well, 
it shall not happen again, my dear Miss Maitland. 
You will see how silent I can be, and what a good 
girl I am in future.” 


** Angry! O no! I am sure it does not give you 

pleasure to find fault, and you would not scold me 

if you did not know it was your duty. I ought 

rather to thank you for telling me of it.” And 

Clara’s hand was pressed as affectionately, as if 
she had come with praises on her tongue, instead 

of censure. How few there are, who will be told 

of a fault, even when the motive is good, and the 

manner conciliating! 

The first year of Clara’s experience as a superin- 

tendent wore away, and although at the expiration 

of it, she could scarcely see that she had effected any 

thing, yet the work of reformation was going 

gradually on. By degrees, teachers became more 

punctual, and children more attentive, and when 

at the end of another six months, Mrs. R, re- 

turned to the city, and visited the school, she de- 

clared that Clara’s powers for governing were far 

beyond her own; ‘‘ and you would have persua- 

ded me,”’ she said, smiling, ‘‘ that you knew noth- 
ing about the business, and were not at all fitted 
for the task. I think, my dear, I have proved my- 
self a true prophet this time.” 

‘« If I have effected any good, my dear madam,” 
replied Clara, ‘‘ it has been accomplished by hours 
of anxiety and fatigue; and often, very cften, have 
I wished myself once more in the humble, unattir- 
ed capacity of a teacher.” 

** May you be rewarded for all your toils,” said 
Mrs. R , ** in the continued prosperity and in- 
creasing usefulness of the school, and may you 
one day be permitted to hear that welcome sen- 
tence from the lips of your Saviour, ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord!” ' 

Clara Maitland continued to discharge the, du- 
tiés of her station for many years, not without a 
lasting benefit to those around her. The death of 
her father, and the delicate state of her mother’s 
health, after this event, called her at length to 
the performance of those home charities, which 
are so particularly within the sphere of a woman’s 
usefulness. Here she still watches the declining 
steps of her surviving parent, cheering ‘‘ the days 
of'darkness,’’ with the hope of an eternal rest, and 
pointing the dim eye of age to a better country, 
endeavoring, herself, so to follow on in all good 
things, that she may at last, ‘‘ by faith and pa- 
tience, inherit the promises.” M. N.M. 
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BROTHER HENRY, OR THE BROKEN SABBATH. 
The warm, still Sabbath morning came; and 
the sun shone on few children happier than we, 
while repeating our lessons to mother for the last 
time, as she dressed us for our Sabbath School. 
Just as she tied the ribbon in Henry’s collar, two 
of his little friends;—William Hollis and John 
Barry,—called to accompany him to school. 

Henry was all ready, and as he opened the 
door, mother said, ‘‘I think you had better wait 
for your sisters; Mary will be ready in a minute.”’ 
John Barry had passed the door, and standing out 
of mother’s sight, whispered, ‘‘ Prcy don’t Henry; 
I can’t bear to mope along with the girls.’”? Wil- 
liam Hollis said aloud, ‘* We will wait for them at 
the door, or walk slow.” This was a falsehood. 
He intended to separate Henry from his sisters, 
that he might more easily induce him to break the 
Sabbath. 

They passed into the street, and walked a little 
way, when William proposed going through the 
fields, as it was no further and was more pleasant. 
So they climbed over the fence, and ran through 
the grass and flowers towards church, often stop- 
-ping to look at the squirrels as they hopped mer- 
rily about. The boys threw sticks at them, and 
laughed heartily at their tricks. 

They amused themselves in this way quite a 
long time, and would have continued their play, 
but one of William’s sticks hit John. ~ The pain 
made him angry, and they walked along, calling 
each other bad names, and talking very wickedly. 


. 








months, that he might satisfy himself as to their 





‘* Then you are not angry with me for speaking 
so plainly?” 


At their noise, a sparrow flew from the ground. 
They ran tothe spot, and forgot their quarrel, 
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when they found a nest of little birds. They 
thought it would be a kind thing to feed them, for 
they opened their yellow bills widely when the 
boys came tc the nest. So each procured a stick, 
and began to dig for worms. After digging some 
time and finding none, Henry rose, saying, ‘‘ I'll 
give up now. But only see these green stains on 
our pantaloons. What shall] we do?” This re- 
minded him of his mother.. What would she say? 
How would she feel if she knew his wickedness? 
He ran hastily to the top of the hill, from whence 
he could see the church-clock. 

‘* How is it?’ called William. 
we must run.” 

‘No, Henry, I shall not run. I don’t care if 
we are late; and besides, if we go now everybody 
wil] see us, and we shall be punished. I'll tell 
you what we will do,” said he, running up to him. 
‘¢ We will go over the hill into the woods, where 
the raspberries grow, and the birds and squirrels 
are as busy as bees; and just before meeting is 
done, we will go down and stay by the door, and 
go home with the others; and if we are question- 
ed, we’ll say it was so warm that we walked slow 
and were late at school, and'so went up gallery 
and staid there through service.” 

‘* That is not right,” said Henry;" ‘‘ father and 
mother will not like it. I must not do that; they 
will feel badly.” ‘*O, you baby,” said John, 
‘* afraid of mu!” 

Henry felt very much like crying. He longed 
to tell his parents all, and ask them to forgive him; 
but they were at church, and he did not wish to 
go there; he colld not bear that his minister and 
teacher should know that he was a Sabbath break- 
er. So he followed the boys into the edge of the 
wood. The sun shone bright, and a clear brook 
ran bubbling over the stones. Here they made lit- 
tle boats of birch and sailed them in the stream. 
They picked berries, looked for birds’ nests, and 
made rush baskets till service was done. Henry 
thought he would do as William had planned; but 
his courage failed, and they stood in their hiding- 
place and saw the last go by. 

** | don’t care,” said John, —*‘ in for the half, in 
for the whole! I am going to have a blue-berry 
dinner. Come, let us wade over the brook; 
there’s plenty on the other side.” 

Away they all went, and thought no more of 
time, or God, or friends; but spent the last half of 
the day as they did the first. ‘The parents of the 
boys all missed them in the morning, and at noon 
commenced the search. We went to church in 


**O, very late, 


the afternoon feeling very unhappy; and when we| 


returned the house was empty. Mother sat down 
and covered her face with her hands. We all 
wept for a little while, but mother tried to comfort 
us and herself by saying, that God would be with 
Henry. There we sat waiting till twilight, when 
Henry came in crying. He ran to mother and 
put his arms round her neck, and exclaimed, ‘*Oh, 
mother, I am so sorry. I know that I have been 
wicked; what shall I say to father? Do you think 
he will punish me?” ‘* My son, have you been 
playing all this holy time, and sinning against 
God?” ‘* Yes, mother.” ‘‘ Your father has 
been looking for you ever since noon; when he 
returns you must tell him all about it. Sit down 
till he comes. Henry sat down, and Mary brought 
him some supper. While he was eating it, father 
cume in looking weary and sad. Henry threw 
himself on his knees at his feet, aud sobbed, ‘‘Oh, 
father, I have veen so wicked, will you forgive?” 

We all wept. Father took him up and said, 
‘* Tell me, my son, how it was.”” Henry told him 
about going into the fields! ‘It looked so like 
- week day, that I did not think of Sabbath till it 
was too late, and then I stained my clothes and 
was ashamed to ge.” ‘* And have you been hap- 
py, my son?” ‘QO, no, father, only when I forget 
that it was Sabbath. I wanted to cry two or three 
times, but the boys laughed at me.” ‘‘ Could 
you not come home?” ‘* Yes, father.” ‘Then 
who isto blame? Whose fault is it that you have 
taken the holy time that God has given you to 
Jearn to. be wise and good, and spent it in pleasure 





gives you kind parents and sisters, food and 
clothes, home and schovl, and all you love? 
When he asks you to love him and think of him, 
one day in seven, will you run away and do those 
things he hates?” 

Then father opened his Bible and read many 
solemn things about Sabbath breakers, and said, 
‘* Now, my son, kneel down before God, and we 
will pray him, for Christ’s sake, to forgive you, 
aud to hear you when yuu ery for mercy.” After 
the prayer, we all kissed Henry, father and moth- 
er forgave him, and his sisters too, for the bad ex- 
ample he had set. From this time Henry remem- 
bered the Sabbath day to keep it holy, Eien. 

|S. S. Visiter. 


Written for the Yauth’s Companion, 
TO THE CHILDREN IN THE SABBATH SCHOOL 
AT S§. 


New York, Oct. 22, 1838. 

My Dear Young Friends,—I attended worship 
yesterday in the forenoon, at a place which is about 
4 miles from where I board. While walking to 
the place, I saw several boys, dirty and ragged, 
who wanted to sell the ‘‘ Sunday Morning News,” 
which is a newspaper issued Sunday morning. 
Which of God’s commandments were they break- 
ing? Do you suppose they attend Sabbath Schvol? 
I saw three men, walking in the streets, each hav- 
ing a gun in his hand. They appeared to be 
walking out of the city. Do you think they were 
praying men? - 

They had no singing, at the place where | at- 
tended worship. While the prayers were offered, 
dnly one person in the room closed his eyes. 
Most of the other worshippers kept their eyes fix- 
ed on him. He did not speak, but offered prayer 
by making motions. It was a solemn sight to me. 
His sermon was delivered in the same way. 
There was ne ‘‘speech ror language” but the 
language of signs. There were about 140 per- 
sons present, and most of them were quite young. 
More than half of them, probably, were under 16 
years of age. Still there was not a whisper heard, 
during the whole service. How could there be. 
Except myself and one little boy, this audience, 
were all deaf and dumb. ‘Their voice is not 
heard,” and will not be, while they live. Several 
times, during the day, I thought of two lines of a 
verse we have sung together so often, 


** My God, I thank thee thou hast planned, 
A better lot for me.” 


Your friend, M. 
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From the Svbbath School Treasury. 
THE LOST REWARD. 

When I was a boy, I had an associate by the 
name of George. We were very fond of each 
other, and agreed in all our sports and plans bet- 
ter than boys generally. We went to the same 
school, and being about equally advanced in our 
studies, were sometimes pretty strong rivals, each 
striving to excel the other. One day the master 
gave notice, that those boys who were at the head 
of the different classes on Saturday, should each 
receive a reward of merit; and in order the more 
to excite us to diligence exhibited them before us. 
They were very handsome, and many an eye look- 
ed wishfully at them. My heart leaped with joy, 
for I was at the head of the spelling classes, and 
felt quite confident I could retain the place suffi- 
ciently long to obtain one ‘of the rewards, At 
least, 1 did not tear being excelled by any one, 
except George; and as he was next to me, I began 
to feel somewhat jealous of him. He was a poor 
boy, and his mother could not afford to buy him 
all the books he needed, and I had previously 
loaned him my spelling-book. Now I at once 
concluded I would not do so this time, and told 
him he must get a book of his own, for I wanted 
to use mine all the time. George felt very badly, 
for he wanted to get the prize as much as I did, 
Somehow my parents heard what I said, and for- 


and in sin, Is this the way ycutreat him who 
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bid me from depriving him of the use of the book, 
on pain of punishment. I was very angry, but 
could not help myself, and was obliged to let him 
use the book the same as ever. 
I had studied the lesson hard, and so had George. 
The class was called, and the recitation began. 
We had nearly reached the close of the lesson, 
when the master gave out the word, Uniform— 
** U-ne une, forme—uneforme,” said I. ‘* Not 
so,” said the master. ‘‘ The next.” ‘* U-ni uni, 
form—uniform,” said George, and knowing he 
was right, stepped exultingly above me. O, how 
I felt. I could easily have cried, if I had not sup- 
posed the boys would have laughed at me. 

The rewards were made out, and George obtain- 
ed one of them. At the close of the school he ran 
home highly delighted. ‘‘ There, Henry, that’s 
because you would’nt let me have your book. 
But I’ve got it after all.’ I felt provoked, but yet 
my conscience told me he had reason for speaking 
so, and I made no reply. 

Ifow, children, I have learnt a good lesson from 
that circumstance; for I felt then and have ever 
since, that God manifested his displeasure against 
selfishness, by my failure and George’s success. 

George was a poor boy, and his mother could 
not buy him so many books as he wanted to use. 
I had enongh, and therefore ought always to have 
loaned him my books, if I was not using them. 
Again, I ought not to have been so selfish; the 
rewards were intended for those who most deserv- 
ed them; and, if George was most worthy, then he 
was most deserving the reward. 

Whenever, since, I have seen one man striving 
to promote his own interest by another’s injury, 
or putting down another to build himself up, I 
have thought of George and the reward; and felt 
that they always succeeded the best who, ‘‘ Do 
unto others as they would that others should do unto 
them.” WwW 


<< 
ARE HOLIDAYS HAPPY DAYS? 
Walter and Lawrence had been longing for the 
Christmas holidays. They began in November to 
count the weeks; and by thinking so much about 
the time, they made it appear much longer than it 


.| would have been if they had kept to their studies 


and been patient. For time when it is not notic- 
ed, passes very rapidly; but when you think of it, 
and measure it, and wait for it to pass, by minutes, 
and hours, and days, it becomes very tedious to 
those who have no other occupation than to ob- 
serve how slowly it goes. 
lieve how long one minute lasts, until you follow 
the hand of a clock or watch. 

But the twenty-fifth at last drew nigh, and the 
school was dismissed for a week. And now came 
the question for the two boys to settle—what shall 
we do? They lived in the country, and the snow 
covered the ground, so that it was not pleasant for 
boys who had been accustomed to pass their days 
in a warm school-house, to be much out of doors. 
They were so used to sleighing, that it was ho fun 
to them to jog along in the cold, with nothing to 
be seen but white fields and bare trees. They 
found better exercise and amusement in gliding 
down the hill back of the house on their own little 
sledge; bu after an hour’s enjoyment of this 
sport, they found it rather solitary; and at last 
concluded that the pleasure of the rapid descent 
was not worth the labor of climbing back again to 
the top of the hill, dragging their vehicle behind 
them. 

Then they came home and lounged about, not 
knowing how to employ themselves; till at’ last 
they fairly had to confess that they were tired of 
the holidays, and would be glad to meet with their 
schoolfellows once more. This took place the 
very second day of the vacation. 

Their father was asensible farmer. He had 
noticed the eagerness of the two boys for the holi- 
days, and made up his mind to let them learn a 
useful lesson, by the disappointment which his own 
experience led him to anticipate for them. So he 
said and did nothing to help them out of their diffi- 





culty, until he heard them acknowledge, Jirst, that 


Saturday came. . 


You would hardly be- - 
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it is folly to.be looking forward to new pleasures 
with such impatience as to make our present oc- 
cupations tedious; and, secondly, that pleasure 
does not consist in having nothing to do, but that, 
on the contrary, nothing is more wearisome than 
to be in want of occupation. 

To have told the boys these things before the 
holidays, would have had no effect. It would have 
been impossible to persuade them that they woul 
not be perfectly contented in having no lessons to 
learn, no school hours to observe, and no teach- 
er’s authority to submit to. But now they learn- 
ed the truth by experience, and were convinced. 

It was then that their father led them to the lit- 
tle bookcase, which was the last place in the world 
to which they had thought of resorting for amuse- 
ment. He gave to Lawrence a neat volume, call- 
ed ‘‘Customs- and Anecdotes of the Bedouin 
Arabs;”” and to Walter he handed another, called 
the ‘‘ Memoir of Francke.”” The boys took the 
books rather unwillingly, for it never entered their 
minds to spend a holiday in reading. However, 
as their father wished it, and they had nothing e!se 
to occupy them, they sat down to look at the pic- 
tures and turn over the leaves. Lawrence soon 
began to read a little, in order to understand what 
was represented by the cuts; and he insensibly 
went on from page to page, without once raising 
his eyes from the book. He was not disturbed by 
his brother, for Walter had become so interested 
in the remarkable history of the Orphan House, 
and was so anxious to know how Francke got 
throught all his difficulties in establishing it, that 
he sat without moving; and when they were call- 
ed to dinner, they could hardly believe that the 
morning had passed. 

‘© Now,” said their father, ‘ you have learned 
the secret of a useful and pleasant holiday. Your 
minds must be pleased, if you would have true, en- 
joyment; and as you have spent your morning in 
useful reading, you will enjoy a little exercise after 
dinner; after this, whenever you are at a loss for 
amusement, you will know where to find it; and | 
hope you will never again have reasor to complain 
of too much leisure.” — Youth’s Friend. 
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THE LAST GIFT TO THE HEATHEN, 

Little Albert was a member of. a Juvenile Mis- 
sionary Society, which holds a meeting once a 
month, and each one brings a cent, as a contribu- 
tion towards sending Bibles to the heathen. One 
day, last July, Albert came running home from 
school, in great haste, saying, ‘‘ Let me get my 
cents.” ‘* Where are you going, my son?” asked 
his mother. ‘‘O, it is society meeting, mother, 
andI am afraid I shall be late; come, brother.” 
‘*] am not going,” said John. ‘‘ Why not—you 
have as many cents as J have.” ‘* Well, I have 
none to spare,” answered John. ‘* I mean to put 
in two,” said Albert, as he ran out, leaving his 
brother at home. At the meeting Albert was ob- 
served to be very attentive to the exercises, and he 
looked so happy, that any one might have known 
that he gave twice as much ag he was required to, 
because it gave him pleasure todo good. After 
meeting, my little friend went home, and describ- 
ed the exercises, telling his little brother that he 
joined in the singing. 

At this time Albert was in perfect health, and 
little thought that this was the last meeting he 
should ever attend. But it was so. 

This was Monday. On the next Thursday 
night, he was taken very ill, and on Friday morn- 
ing, God took his gentle spirit to another world; 
and left his body silent and cold in death, while 
the smile of happiness ‘still rested on his lovely 
countenance. Albert now lives in the world of 
spirits. 

I do not think he has forgotten what he did 
while he was on earth. He has not forgotten his 
last gift to the heathen. Do you think, my young 
reader, that Albert is now sorry that he gave 
twice as much as he was required to give? 

s [S. S. Treasury. 








VARIETY. 


Effect of a Discourse on Theft. 

Mer. Nott, missionary at Tahiti, preached from the 
text, ** Let him that stole, steal no more.” ‘The next 
morning, when he opened his door, he saw a number 
of the natives sitting on the ground before his dwell- 
ing. He requested an explanation of this singular 
circumstance. ‘They answered, “ we have not been 
able to sleep all night; we were in the chapel yester- 
day; we thought, when we were pagans, that it was 
right to steal when we could do it without being 
found out. Hiro, the god of thieves used to assist us. 
But we beard what you said yesterday from the word 
of God, that Jehovah had commanded that we should 
trot steal. We have stolen, and all these things that 
we have brought with us are stolen goods.” One 
then lifted up au axe, a hatchet, or a chisel, and ex- 
claimed. I stole this from the carpenter of such a 
ship,” naming the vessel, others beld up an umeli, 
or a saw ora knife; and indeed almost every kind of 
moveable property, was brought and exhibited with 
such confessions. Mr. Nott, proposed that they 
should take the plundered property home and restore 
it, when an opportunity should occur, to its lawful 
owners. ‘They all said, ** O no, we cannot take them 
back, we have had no peace ever since we heard it 
was displeasing to God, and we shall have no peace 
so long as they remain in our dwellings; we wish you 
to take them, and give them back to the owners when- 
ever they Come.” 

[Elfis’s Polynesian Researches, vol. 2. p. 328. Lond. 





A Tahitian Affected by the Gospel. 


During a missionary tour in ‘Tahiti, Mr. Nott read 
to a number of the natives a passage from the New 
Testament. When he finished the sixteenth verse of 
the third chaptey, a native who had listened with 
avidity and joy, Interrupted him and said, * What 
words were those you read? What sounds were 
those I heard? Let me hear those words again,’, 
Mr. Nott read again the verse, ‘* God so loved the 
world that he gave his ouly begotten Son,? &e.— 
when the native rose from his seat and said, ‘ Is that 
true? Can that be true? God love the world, when 
the world not love him! Gud so love the world as to 
give his Son to die, that man might not die! Can 
that be true?” Mr, Nott again read the verse, told 
him it was true, and that it was the message God 4 
had sent to them, and that whosoever believed on the 
Son of God should not perish. The feelings of the 
astonished islander were too poweriul for expression 
or restraint. He burst into tears, and retired to 
meditate upon the. amazing love of God. His soul 
was touched by the grace of God. He became a dis- 
ciple of Christ.—Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, vol. 
1, p. 276. Lond. 


i 
Conversion of a Hindoo Devotee. 

A devotee on the Malabar coast, inquired of his 
priest, how he might muke atonement for his sins? 
He was directed to drive iron spikes, sufficiently 
blunted, through his sandals; and on these spikes he 
was directed to place his naked feet, and to walk 
about 480 miles. If, through loss of blood, or weak- 
ness of body, he was obliged to balt, he might wait 
for healing and strength. He undertook the journey; 
and while he halted under a large, shady tree, where 
the Gospel was sometimes preached, one of the mis- 
sionaries came and preached in his hearing from 
these words: ‘* The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” While he was preaching, 
the man rose up, threw off his torturing sandals, and 
cried out aloud, “ This is what | want; and he be- 
came a lively witness that the blood of Jesus Christ 
does cleanse from all sins indeed. 

This account was furnished by the celebrated 
Schwartz.—Burder’s Missionary Anecdotes, p. 198. 


tia 
A Useful Girl. 

Fanny is a little girl, who tries to make herself very 
useful to her mother. 

She is always ready to run for any thing that is 
wanted, whether it is up stairs or down, 

Very often she asks her mother if there is any thing 
she would like to have her do. 

And when she knows any thing is wanted, she does 
not wait to be told to get it. 

One day, when she knew her mother was thirsty, 
she went directly out of the room without saying a 
word, and soon came back with a tumbler of good 
fresi water in her hand, and gave it to her mother. 

Who could help loving such a thouzhtful, obliging 
little girl? My First School Book. 


—~—>— 
The best dowry to advance the marriage of a young 





lady is, when she has in her countenance mildness; 


in her speech, wisdom; in her behaviour, modesty ; 


and iv her life, virtue, 
a 
Dangerous Things. 

Once a little boy. went to a desk, and took in his 
hand a sharp penknife. 

His father told him to put the knife down, because 
it was a dangerous thing. 

He did not put it down at onee, but stopped to ask, 
What is a dangerous thing? 

It was right for the boy to ask that. 

But he ought not to have asked, till he had first put 
the knife down, 

Ina minute, he cried very loudly, and his father 
went to see. what was the matter. 

He had cut his finger with the sharp, dangerous 
knife, 

The blood was running very fast out of his finger. 

It is dangerous for little boys to have sharp knives, 

It is dangerous, too, for children not to mind their 
parents immediately.— My First School Book. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
QUESTIONS, TO A FLOWER. 
Little flower with infant eye 
Very much I wonder why, 
‘Thou hast thus thy leaves unfurled 
In this cold and cruel world. 
Hast thou ‘heard no friend repeat 
* Tales of trials ” thou mayst meet? 
Know’st thou that beneath our skies 
Many a tender floweret dies? 
Sometimes scanty rain drops fall— 
Sometimes do not come at all, 
Sunhbeams fierce, their heat will shed 
On thine unprotected head; 
Sad indeed, poor flower, for thee 
. Thus to die in agony. 
Or if struggling with thy pain, 
Life should barely yet remain, 
There are other woes in store, 
Worse than these recounted o’er. 
Now the summer sky is bright, 
All its clouds are soft and white; 
Sunbeams near thee love to stray; 
Zephyrs with thy leaflets play; 
But ere long a blacker eloud, 
May thy sky in darkness shroud, 
Fiercest winds in midnight storm 
Sball approach thy fragile form; 
Thou wilt find no zephyr’s grace 
In their rude and rough embrace; 
Biting winds will whistle nigh, 
Leaves will fade and flowerets die; 
Thou wilt only strive in vain, 
With the storm of wind and rain; 
Faintly thou wilt gasp below 
Coming piles of winter snow, 
There, oh hapless fate, thou’lt lie, 
Thus alone poor flower to die. 
Why then hast thou in the world 
Leaflets frail and fair unfurled? 
—_—p— 


REPLY OF THE FLOWER, 


Listen then, and thou shalt know, 
Why I’ve ventured upward so; 
. Summer heat and winter storm, 
May assail my feeble form, 

And the breeze I love so well, 

Soon may sigh my parting knell; 
Well I know that winter’s breath 
Seems to doom our race to death, 
Yet in happy quiet here, 

I have never thought of fear. 

He who wisely formed me first, 
Ever since my buds has nursed; 
He has sent them sun and rain, 

He will send them so again; 

For he ne’er, mid works of power, 
Once forgets the humble flower. 

So through chilling winds and rains, 
He my sinking form sustains, 

And when winter cometh nigh 
Though my leaves will fall and die, 
I shall lie heneath the snow, 

Warm and safe alive below, 

Till there comes a sunny day, 
When the snow will melt away, 
And the gentle breeze will woo 

My young teaves the earth-mould through, 
And again in life and light, 

They will burst upon the sight. 
Tell me then, why should I fear? 
God himself has placed me here. 

















